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that admit of debate. To say, for instance, that the Hellenized form of the 
Hebrew pesach "is the Latin for Easter" (p. 2), may be inaccurate, but it is not 
likely to prove misleading. "Paraclitus" the editor calls "remarkable," "Para- 
cUtus" "usual" (p. 35). But what is remarkable about Paraclitus? It was a 
perfectly natural transliteration of napdjcXipros at a time when v was pronoun- 
ced as 1. How Paraclitus ever arose would be a more interesting question. 
XRM (p. 27) is an obvious, but unfortunate misprint for XPM. 

W. M. 



Aeschylus, Prometheus. With Introduction, Notes, and Critical 
Appendix. By Joseph Edward Harry. New York : Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1905. Pp. 358. $i.5o. 

This edition of the Prometheus is in all external particulars a worthy com- 
panion to the attractive volumes already issued in Professor Smyth's series. One 
is struck by the amount of the introductory matter — no pages — a length hardly 
justified by the purpose for which the book was intended. The sections on the 
myth are perhaps the most helpful. As for the rest, the college student of the sec- 
ond or third year will not read these no pages, and the instructor will probably 
form his opinion with the aid of more authoritative critics. 

In constituting the text Professor Harry has shown excellent judgment. Few 
will impute to him as a fault the fact that he has been strongly influenced by 
Wecklein, especially where he departs from the readings of M. Where he dif- 
fers from Wecklein it is usually to retain some suspected but defensible reading 
of M. In the explanatory notes, though still owing much to Wecklein, he takes 
issue with him on many points, and often Professor Harry's view is preferable. 
For example, he is probably right in his rendering of o*Mr irreiirety *x*> (vs. 51), 
in taking opart (vs. 119) as indicative rather than imperative, and in his explana- 
tion of vss. 212, 213. Usage supports his contention that Kpavat. is transitive in 
vs. 512, and in vs. 535 T&St seems to go better with the preceding words than 
with the following. Other places in which he makes a good case against Weck- 
lein are the notes on vss. 156, 435, 701, and 970. On the other hand, his curt 
dismissal of Wecklein's explanation of vss. 860, 861 is not convincing. Reading 
Sterol, with Wecklein (1896), he understands as the object, not the sons of Aegyp- 
tus, but the Danaids, and renders the verb "receive them (afford them a home)." 
But in view of vss. 856-59 it seems much more natural to supply a&rois with 
Wecklein, whose defense of the peculiar construction seems sufficient, even though 
the examples that he cites be not exactly analogous. 

Both the introduction and the notes contain not a few errors and careless state- 
ments. On p. 14 of the introduction we read that the Carthaginians "formed 
a part of the Persian Empire" — a conclusion that can not be drawn from the 
obscure and, to some historians, doubtful co-operation between Persia and Car- 
thage in 480 B. c. On p. 50, alcros is included in a list of Homeric forms; but 
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it is also Attic (Meisterhans 3 , § 14. 5). On p. 70, we find that Charis is the sister 
of Hephaestus in the Iliad. How is this to be reconciled with 2 383 ? In the 
note to vs. 27 the editor maintains, rightly, that there is no covert allusion to Hera- 
cles; but this contention is not strengthened by the attempted distinction between 
0* rtyvict *•<* and othrw rt^uxt. 92 : " Prolepsis; a characteristic of high composition 
and one of the strongest marks of tragic poetry.' ' Yet the figure is not uncommon 
in simple narrative prose. 366: ixoSpoKTvrtTis not "hammers molten ore. " Liquids 
are not malleable. 559: "In Homer B« are the bridegroom's presents to the 
bride's father; in Pindar gifts from the guests to the bride. " So far as Homer 
is concerned, there are qualifications that the editor omits, doubtless for the sake 
of conciseness; but in Pindar tSva are mentioned only twice — 01. 9. 10, Pyth. 
3. 94; and in the former case t&roi>= Attic <t*pvi), dowry; see Gildersleeve ad 
loc. 589 and 794: <cty»? is said to be Ionic or poetic for Att. prose Tapeivot; but 
cf. k6/»i in Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 9; Resp. Lac. 1. 3, 9. 5; Dem. xxi. 79. 733: In 
the illustrative matter cited we have "Rotten Row (Ruede Roi)." Route du 
Rot is the generally accepted origin of the phrase. 789: " 8 Ato«, tablets, origin- 
ally triangular." Has this any support except an improbable etymology con- 
necting 8i\nt and S4\ra? 851: The quotation (prose!) attributed to Ap. 
Rhod. ii. 13 is from Apollodorus Bibl. ii. 8 (Wagner's sections). 858: Professor 
Harry is right in saying that "there is no allusion to a consanguineous marriage" 
between the Danaids and their cousins; but then he should not recognize a 
causal force in ovyyew} (855, n.). 968: Does the editor mean that Aristophanes 
uses only ofo/xot? Cf. oT/uai in Eccl. 664, 1036. 980: In M, which the editor 
follows, this line is divided between Prometheus and Hermes. As it is doubtful 
whether Aeschylus divided lines between two speakers, it is better to follow Lach- 
mann and others in repeating &pu>t in the speech of Hermes, thus filling out a line. 
Singularly enough, this is the reading that Professor Harry seems to have had in 
mind in writing the note. Otherwise the comparison of r63e to Skr. iti is inept. 

In his preface the editor calls attention to the effort that he has made to illus- 
trate the work of the ancient poet by "unrolling the chart of modern literature." 
A worthy aim, if these illustrations had been sown with the hand and not with the 
whole sack. Their value consists in their appositeness, not in their number. We 
are grateful for some excellent parallels from Shelley's Prometheus and from 
Milton, Byron, and Goethe; but of many of these modern illustrations it must be 
said that they display the editor's wide reading without aiding the student. And, 
as for the teacher, classical scholars who are well read in modern literatures 
are probably more numerous than Professor Harry thinks; and to them this odd 
farrago of ill-justified quotations from Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, Calderon, 
etc., will be neither interesting nor stimulating. 

Typographical errors are fairly numerous. Disregarding some faults in 
accent, we note the following mistakes that have escaped the proof-reader's 
vigilance: p. 57, n. 2, Aigyptius for Aegyptii; vs. 36, note, Karouerelpeis for the 
better spelling with simple t, cf. 352; 353, note, Dushyanti for Dushyanta; 428, 
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note, caeli for caelum; 553, note, nelle miseria for nella in the quotation from 
Dante, where the lines are also wrongly divided; 613, text, 0nrrofc, unmetrical, for 
evrrrobnv- 774, note, 'Tirep^ciio-r/Mt, where the correct orthography omits »; cf. 
note on 865; 794, note, *fy*w for *fywew'; 877, note, Marthurin for Mathurin in 
the name of the poet Regnier; 925, note, v6mov for worrltm. Unfortunately 
errors are found even in the critical appendix. On 142 the line-number appears 
to have dropped out, and the reading of m' is wrongly given; 213, iirqxrxirres 
for inrefMrx&rras; 354, wcuriv for wcurt; 617 and 858, the reading of M is omitted; 
1057, aUxv is Todt's emendation, not Wecklein's. In the list of MSS the age 
of M is not given, and the sigla of Wecklein are needlessly abandoned. This 
appendix has some half-dozen notes that have nothing to do with the text, and 
should have been inserted in the commentary, or omitted. 

The thirteen illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced, except the 
Roman wall-painting of Hermes, Io, and Argus (p. 231), which is too black. 

Campbell Bonner. 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 



M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes. A Revised Text with 
Introduction, Commentary, and a Collation of Numerous MSS. 
By Thomas W. Dougan. Vol. I, Books i and ii. Cambridge: 
University Press (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 1905. Pp. 
64+252. $3 net. 

The press-work of this volume is neat and attractive, the proofreading remark- 
ably accurate. In the text I have not found a single misprint, nor in fact any 
noteworthy ones in the introduction or commentary. 

The introduction contains chapters on Cicero's philosophical works, the 
date of the Tusculan Disputations, the sources of the work, the MSS, an analysis 
of MS errors, the argument of the two books, and the spellings adopted in the 
text. 

Noteworthy is the argument for dating the composition of the work from 
July to September of 45. Incidentally the Cato Maior is dated before the murder 
of Caesar, presumably in January or February of 44. Over eighty MSS are 
described in more or less detail, according to their importance. The author states 
that he collated thirty of these in full, five of which had never been referred to 
in any edition of the Tusculan Disputations. 

The result, however, has not been a revolutionized text, for the MS author- 
ity was exceptionally good, even without these new codices. A comparison with 
the Baiter text reveals but 124 changes in Books i and ii, if we omit some 40 or 50 
variations in spelling and frequent changes in punctuation. 

In 55 out of the 124 changes Professor Dougan restores the MS form; in 27 he 
chooses a different MS reading from that adopted by Baiter; in 17 he accepts 



